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ABSTRACT 

It is relatively easy to gather data but to 
disseminate and ensure utilization of that data in a way which will 
induce meaningful change is not so easy. In exploring the reasons for 
the apparent resistance to social change, a series of three 
dissemination activities were organized for school personnel using 
materials developed on the work orientation of teenagers. These 
activities provided insight into the problems encountered when 
endeavoring to promote change. As they were identified, the problems 
were classified as (1) psychological resistance, (2) sociological 
resistance, (3) ecological resistance, (4) economic resistance, and 
(5) political resistance, A suggested general principle to follow in 
planning such activities is to identify sufficient similarities of 
the new context with contexts familiar to the participants. Specific 
suggestions were also made regarding materials content, participant's 
role, the format of the activity, and implementation of objectives, 
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INTRODUCTION 



One of the objectives of our Worker ientations of Teenagers pro- 
ject was to share with our field sites some of our findings which 
seemed particularly significant for the educational setting. Sending 
the schools copies of final (but technical) reports or preparing special 
non-technlcal reports on selected findings are the traditional means of 
disseminating such information. Neither of these ways Is very satis- 
factory. For example, one of our previous non-techn i cal reports was 
distributed through the mail to cooperating principals and superinten- 
dents. A follow-up inquiry revealed that very few had read It. It 
appears that these influential school people receive a good deal of 
material through the mall which they only screen and route to other 
possibly Interested parties, such as counselors, department heads, etc. 
Even when the document is read and regarded as interesting and import- 
ant, the information tends to be seen as unusable. 

Lecturing on some of t K e material is a second way of sharing re- 
search findings. The audience, we have learned, may find It interes- 
ting and sometimes entertaining but usually of limited utility. These 
results are - not atypical of other researchers' experiences when they 
have actively supported efforts designed to disseminate their findings 
to relevant audiences. 

Why does this apparent limited utility of often quite significant 
social research findings exist? Dissemination and utilization of re- 
search findings in such other areas as agriculture, medicine and eng- 
ineering tends to be far more efficient. The ideas that can be imple- 
mented simpi'y by means of administrative decisions tend to be broadly 
and efficiently disseminated and effectively utilized (though often 
with time lags). But many of the findings of social research, in order 
to be implemented, require changes far beyond that of simply adopting 
a new practice or a new tool. The introduction of changes in social 
practice often involves new skills, new attitudes, careful planning 
concerning supporting roles, and even changes In values. In short, the 
implications of such findings usually present utilization problems far 
beyond the immediate capability of the school system's own personnel to 
handle the situation without extensive help. 

The main problem, then, Is In the utilization process itself as 
well as in the dissemination networks. We, therefore, planned a var- 
iety of dissemination activities in order to help sharpen our appreci- 
ation of the critical Issues invplved in the utilization process. This 
report will Include a description of our dissemination efforts in a 
case history form and our insights as to what we learned from the ex- 
perience. The first chapter will be a discussion of the problems of 
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inducing change In systems, the second . chapter a description of the 
dissemination activities themselves, the third an evaluation of the 
experiences and directions for improvement of the effectiveness of 
dissemination efforts. A summary of the research findings that were 
actually presented to the participants is included in the appendices, 
along with the materials and participant evaluations of each dissemi- 
ation activity. 



CHAPTER I: UTILIZATION PROBLEMS 



When one Is looking at the whole problem of utilization of know- 
ledge, there are many questions which are left unanswered when we try 
to explain how new information is obtained. It is very clear that 
teachers are learning their skills in colleges and professional schools 
and then going out to teach as they see fit. They receive some guid- 
ance and supervision on the job and they may even take courses and 
attend workshops to upgrade their skills. ■ It is also very clear that 
the utilization of the vast quantity of knowledge which is accumula- 
ting is far slower by these traditional processes than is socially 
desirable or necessary. The task confronting us now is to learn how 
to mobilize the accumulated knowledge for utilization in its most 
effective and strategic way. This requires a new set of social skills 
which are different from various forms of research efforts and also 
very different from the release of public information to the media or 
publication in scholarly journals. What seems to be more important is 
finding ways for people to couple a new knowledge base to a new skills 
base. Mere reading about a new technology does not give the skill 
training and the level of familiarity for operationalizing the con- 
cepts. Working from a "cookbook" approach does not give the cognitive 
support necessary to accompany the new technology. Misapplication of 
the new technique is likely to result from either one of these approa- 
ches . 

It seems to us that there is another tack wh-ich may be taken and 
that is for the scientist, who has a strong understanding of the data, 
to get involved in helping the practitioner utilize his findings. A 
number of things can follow from this procedure. First, and probably 
the most important factor, is that the data will be taken in its most 
relevant context. The researcher is able to set the limit on what 
might be called "reasonable speculations" and the implications to be 
drawn from his data. Someone who is not familiar with the data may 
be less inclined to be so cautious. Second, the teacher can ask chal- 
lenging questions of the researcher which are necessary for him to ex- 
plore in order to apply the concepts to his teaching. An effective 
dialogue between the two, we think, is the way to make sure that know- 
ledge gets utilized, by linking both the cognitive and affective areas 
to the technological issues. The whole purpose of this utilization 
effort is to try out several different techniques of linking research 
to practice and then evaluate them as carefully as possible. This 
strategy becomes necessary because the availability of the researchers 
is 1 imi ted . 

The development of effective mechanisms to link research to prac- 
tice raises a host of questions. Furthermore, the evaluation of any 
particular strategy is also difficult. There are many issues involved 
in obtaining good data to tell us what we need to know. For one thing, 
we are not sure as to the most appropriate techniques to use to 
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facilitate the utilization process. Second, we are not sure what 
technological skills need to be marshalled by the "trainer" to help 
the learner acquire the attitudes and skills to implement the new 
approach. Third, we are not at all sure as to what the shape, form, 
or substance of the data ought to be in, in order for it to be under- 
standable and utilizable by the learner. Since there are so many of 
these basic unknowns, we took as our central task in this project the 
job of experimenting with a variety of techniques which might .faci 1 i- 
tate information flow to knowledge utilizers. The techniques used 
will be reported here. It is important to say that what is reported 
here are not results of studies carried out under rigorous research 
conditions. For this reason they will not answer questions about the 
utilization process definitely. We intended rather that our techniques 
adopted to bring research data to the practitioner be made explicitly 
clear so that our methods can then be testable in rigorous studies to 
answer many of the unknowns that we faced. We hope that many answers 
will come very soon to the whole question of "How do we utilize what 
we already know?" 



Why Do We Not Utilize What We Know ? 

There are many issues which come to mind as to the why's of know- 
ledge utilization. Not the least of these are the reasons why we do 
not utilize what we know. Our thinking has lead us to isolate at least 
five critical factors which serve as effective resistances to change 
in old practices blocking utilization of new skills. First, are the. 
psychological problems of using new information; second; the sociology 
leal issues of improving or changing organization behavioral patterns; 
third, the ecological dimensions which permit certain behaviors to 
occur; fourth, economic factors which impose certain costs and risks; 
and fifth, are the political issues, as to what gets done and who does 
it. More can be said about these particular issues so let us first 
turn to the psychological problems Involved in ut i 1 Ization. 

Psychological Resistances 

One thing found from our conversations with clients as well as 
written feedback was a real resistance on the part of some to being 
involved in a learning process. Teachers saw themselves as profes- 
sional people who had already obtained the skills to do an effective 
job. They were interested in clever and new ideas from which they 
might gather clues to new techniques from various sources. They were 
not particularly interested in seeing themselves in the dependent 
learner role having to grapple with facts in order to make meaning 
out of them. One of the real personal resistances at the psycholo- 
gical level then, is the whole issue of seeing oneself as somewhat 
incompetent or maybe incapable of carrying out a task. This immedi- 
ately raises resistance against "having to go through that again" ~ 

In fact, our respondent indicated this specifically with regard to 
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various exercises by saying "this reminds me of Education 32*»!" 

There were less obvious comments such as "I haven't done this since 
I was in college." "My word, I haven't even thought about some of 
these issues since the day I was a college student." This type of 
evidence we labelled as resistances, at the psychological level, to 
being a learner. 

There seemed to be an additional problem at the psychological 
level and that was being uncomfortable doing something new. As a 
professional, these people had become quite skilled at carrying out 
their well learned specialized role. They saw themselves as success- 
ful, and their supervisors and administrators also had this perception 
s of them and they were consequently rewarded for their efforts. They 
liked this sense of comfort. It seemed to us that when we asked them 
to do new things there was a real resistance to being involved. We 
had to push quite hard to get them to even try out new activities. 

When they were asked to try out new activities their reaction seemed 
to be "Would you tell us all about what you are going to do and then 
we will decide if. we will proceed?" They were less willing to be un- 
comfortable and ill at ease with the new situation and "just: try it 
out to see." 



Sociological Resistance 

Let us now switch to the sociological problems. A teacher who is 
successful in her building maintains a degree of status because of her 
success. "Miss Jones can really keep her class in line" we are told. 
This is how she is seen in the system. Not only are her personal views 
of self-confidence involved, but also how the others in the syistem 
view her. If Miss Jones is asked to do something that she is totally 
unfamiliar with, then there is a real question of whether her place in 
the social hierarchy will change. She is no longer "the gal we look up 
to because she knows." "She is just one of the other teachers who is 
struggling with this problem like we are." There are real losses to 
one's place because of new practices coming into the school. 

As a matter of fact, it is very possible that Miss Jones may not 
be able to adopt the practice very well at all. It may be totally 
alien to her style and it would mean giving up too much of herself as 
she perceives herself to change to the new system. If the new teach- 
ing strategy is implemented then she ends up on the bad end _of the 
deal. If she puts forth any resistance then she is likely to be seen 
as old fashioned, rigid, rejecting or whatever, and her status is then 
reduced. The young teacher who is at the bottom of the status hier- 
archy, but can grasp the new situation very well because of her more 
recent preparation, can rise to the top of the heap. Thus, one change 
in curriculum plans Can change the balance of power in a school. This: 
type of change can create rea«l dislocation and tensions and the anti- 
cipation of this happening can provide major resistance to new inputs. 
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Ecological Resistance 

The ecological problems which are very real need to be reviewed 
as the whole question of time and space must be understood. Many of 
the new programs developing in educational practice require a help- 
ing hand of someone who can guide the learner through the critical 
phases. The helping person has to be available to acquaint the learner 
with the critical issues involved. Second, he must be able to teach 
the learner what he needs to know. Many of the centers of new social 
practice are at universities far away from the utilization site, re- 
quiring the teachers be transported to the new information or the 
researcher with his new information to the teacher, expending a great 
deal of time. Distance becomes a real barrier to people getting act- 
ively involved and at the level of intensity that is needed to develop 
the new practice. There is a real problem of time for all of the act- 
ors involved in learning or teaching the new skill, but there are other 
problems . 

Space poses a different set of questions. New programs often re- 
quire new demands from the physical plant than previously! existing pro- 
cedures. It becomes very difficult to knock out walls, and it is very 
expensive to replace nailed down desks with moveable student work- 
bench seats The space requirements of new programming is sometimes 
quite different, demanding a radical approach to the utilization of a 
physical facility. This type of major demand on the system sometimes 
cannot be afforded, thus, a program considered worthwhile may be re- 
jected. There is another problem with space and that .is locating the 
facilities within the time and with enough facilities to carry out a 
new project. It is sometimes very difficult to locate the appropriate 
facilities in the amount of time given to start new programs. For this 
reason school systems may turn down the opportunity to participate 
simply because they cannot house the new operation. 



Economic Resistance 

Economic matters were listed as a source of resistance. It is 
very clear that new social practices often are viewed as extremely 
expensive. An interesting example of another view of the expense of 
•'retooling" is the automobile industry which spends a great deal of 
money retooling to put out a new model car. This expenditure is con- 
sidered a given of the system with most people seeing the expense as 
a perfectly normal function of the process of building cars. This 
type of "retooling" expenditure is not part of our thinking, however, 
in social practice. We don't see the necessity for "retool i ng" and 
bringing out a "new product" as a necessarily expensive investment of 
progress in social 1 nteract ions , therefore, there is a great deal of 
■ resistance against "all that money" being spent for a "new product." 

We forget that the retooling process may bring us a highly- improved 
form or practice. Whether it is efficient or not, it certainly may be 
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far more effective and this is the issue to be concerned with when 
assessing costs. We don't make this type of assessment when the 
initial budget calls for amounts of one hundred, two hundred or even 
three hundred thousand dollars. That just sounds like too much money. 
What we ought to compare in our minds is the cost of retooling for new 
social practice with the cost of retooling to build a new model of the 
same old car. Comparisons of this type might bring our thinking into 
better perspective. 



One of the cost items which is confusing, hard to explain, or 
justify, is the need for extensive training of the practitioner to 
carry out the new skills. There is a tendency for us to see the prac- 
titioner as already trained and all we have to do is find the "right 
person" and put him on the job. We fail to look at the necessity of 
giving that person retraining or, a "retread" if you wish, to bring 
them up to par to do the job as we wish it to be done now. Further- 
more, there is the necessity for personal identification of the new 
person, giving him time to put his roots down, so to speak, in the 
community where he is going to work--an added cost in time and money. 



There is the necessity to bring in expert help in order to start 
a new practice at a high level of quality which costs a great deal of 
money. Part of the consultants' time must not only cover what they 
are actually doing on the job, but all of the preparation that was 
necessary to bring their appropriate data to the current situation. 
These time expenditures must be charged against their daily wage, 
making it appear very high. To some the consultation fees look abso- 
lutely exhorbitant. We often forget, however, that a high fee paid 
to an extremely competent consultant can do far more for us than a 
smaller fee paid to an incompetent one. We do not have a good way of 
measuring and valuing expertise so that the price tag frequently ap- 
pears to be way out of line. 



Another problem that frequently gets lumped under the heading of 
the consultant's fee is the number of visits that the resource person 
is suggesting as necessary for him to be involved. It seems at first 
glance that the number of visits are far more than they should be. 

We typically forget that learning a new skill takes time and a great 
deal of effort. What may be very easy to say, when one explains it, 
may be far more difficult to do when one attempts to carry it out. 

Many of the unexpected consequences that flow from the new behavior 
have to be explored and dealt with before the practice can be success- 
fully adapted or adopted to the new situation. Time becomes an ex- 
tremely important factor in designing the new social practice. Because 
time often comes at a high price this makes the cost factor high. 

Again, I suggest that we look at the whole process of retooling in 
industry and compare the tremendous amount of money spent there with 
what we are suggesting needs to be spent in social practice, - - — 

These are just some of the ideas that we have about the resis- 
tance problems found in the utilization process. From our perspective 
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any effective efforts to deal with the utilization phenomenon must 
take into consideration these issues. Apparently the balance’, or the 
mix, between the various types of resistances will be a bit different 
from case to case. For example, the last area which we really haven't 
looked at yet is that of the political one because it Is a little hard 
er to assess. We shall now speak briefly about it here. 



Political Resistance 

When we think of the political implications of social practice 
we often turn our thinking to political movements. This form of poll” 
tical activity Is not what I have in mind at all. I am specifically 
concerned with the political implications of a new balance of power 
in a system. An example of this kind of internal shift can be seen as 
a result of Federal money coming directly Into a school. The princi- 
pal and his staff are capable of taking the initiative to apply for 
it. It can give a greater sense of autonomy to the principal at each 
individual school breaking the ties which the central office might have 
over him. This might suggest that the demands of that building will 
become more visible to the central office because they are not tied so 
exclusively to Its control. The administrator who can write a good 
proposal, even if It has to be approved by the central office, is going 
to have more influence "downtown." Federal money coming Into school 
systems have created problems of a political nature. Only one of these 
being the relationship of the Individual building tc the central office 
when it no longer becomes the sole gatekeeper of funds and resources. 

It Is also possible for the district as well as individual prin- 
cipals, end teachers to get directly involved in seeking outside funds. 
It seems to me that this possibility raises many questions about the 
political relationship of the school district .to the community. The 
school becomes capable of funding many of its operations by direct 
application to the Federal or state government, bypassing the pres- 
sures and concerns of the local community. In many ways It becomes 
possible then for the school system to innovate In areas that the 
local community is not particularly concerned about nor ready to move 
in. Non-community funds raise serious issues as to where the bal- 
ance of power should reside in a particular project and how the Issues 
will be resolved. We have done very little thinking about this last 
. area and a great deal more must be done. 
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CHAPTER II: THE DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 



The problem of upgrading classroom teachers to learn new skills 
so that they can be more effective in helping the students to learn 
is an Important one. The system now facilitates teacher learning by 
providing summer schools, extension courses, and after school classes. 
Theoretically, the faculty meeting Is another source of learning for 
the teacher. Our Impression Is that these meetings are not used with 
creative skill in working out new Ideas for handling the learning sit- 
uations within the school. They are most often an opportunity for the 
teachers to complain about the students, fellow faculty, or the admin- 
istration. Likewise, the administration may use them to complain about 
the teachers, students, central admlnlstrat ion or to make announce- 
ments. Sometimes speakers of one kind or another may be InvitH. By 
and large, these meetings have lost their most valuable potential of 
providing a learning opportunity for the teachers with common problems 
to meet together and talk about Issues significant to them. This 
missed opportunity is especially important to us who have done research 
in the schools and are asked to feed back our research findings to 
them. The question becomes, "How does one do this?" 

There are some obvious and traditional ways of converting the re- 
sults of a study back to the school. The simplest, of course, Is to 
publish the material in a teaching Journal. The researcher when fin- 
ished with his studies in a particular building, .would only have to 
refer the participating teachers to the forthcoming issue, with a 
polite thank you note. The second way, is to write a special report 
and send copies for general distribution to the school. The third is 
to come to the school and make a formal presentation. Our experience 
suggests that Journals are not_ a very fruitful way of learning new 
teaching techniques. This approach does not permit the learner the 
opportunity of "trying out" under critical evaluation what he is learn- 
ing to do and then rethinking his plan of attack. Publication of re- 
ports has a similar weakness that Journal articles have in that tea- 
chers do not learn all the dimensions involved and lack the opportun- 
ity to "try out" and receive feedback on their efforts. An oral pre- 
sentation to the school represents a better potential for interaction 
between researcher and teacher but again supervision and tryout are 
not usually present. Obtaining a meaningful Interaction, however, Is 
not as simple as it may sound, because of the pattern of teacher meet- 
ings which we have described previously. In short, the faculty meet- 
ings fail to appear as a source of potential for learning and active 
exploration of new ideas. They are not seen as a place for useful 
and effective criticism of what one or the other is doing. For these 
reasons the oral presentation of data to the schools is not considered 
as a significant activity likely to improve educational practice as it 
currently occurs. 

In view of the above considerations we decided on a personal 



appearance at the faculty meeting as an Initial activity, but designed 
in the following way. First of all, we knew that It had to be short-- 
a meeting with a one-hour limitation. Second, It had to be unique In 
format so that previously existent high resistance to faculty meetings 
could be overcome In part by appearing differently to the staff. Third 
we wanted to give useful data to the teachers, but we knew that It is 
very difficult for teachers to deal with raw data per se, We recog- 
nized the need to stress the relevance factor of the' data to them In 
our presentation. Fourth, we wanted them to have a chance to react 
systematically to what they were hearing rather than mumbling about it 
in the halls after the meeting terminated. Their reactions were to be 
an Important part of the experience. Before it was possible for them 
to have organized reactions, time needed to be provided for them to 
think about what they had heard. This thinking to profit from the 
group situation needed to go on as a collective as well as an indiv- 
idual process. Time needed to be allowed for them to think and reflect 
individually on what they had heard and then meet In small groups to 
discuss and share with one another what they had thought about. Their 
sharing with their colleagues was another Important objective but not 
the only level of sharing needed. The fifth thing was general sharing 
and reactions across the entire group. Not only what had happened In 
their own particular cluster was shared, but also ideas needed to be 
shared with the total faculty. Total sharing would be one way of help- 
ing the faculty see the staff meeting as a moment when they, as a total 
faculty, could talk to one another. This total sharing Is something 
we think they should probably do very often. The sixth objective was 
for us to spend some time reacting to the group’s comments as they 
were made so that they were not Just presented and passed on to the 
next. We wanted to Integrate their comments with the presented data, 
probe for ways the comments might be related to some of our hunches 
about the meaning of the data. In this type of dialogue we are free 
to bring in some of our own experiences from other school or related 
situations. Most of these objectives departed radically from a typi- 
cal presentation of a speaker appearing at a facul ty meet ing . 

We will next summarize the material presented in our dissemina- 
tion efforts and then look at the feedback we obtained from our first 
activity. 

The Presentation Package 



We selected some summary findings for the presentation concern- 
ing the meaning of work and play for teenagers. We did not wish, how- 
ever, to simply present the findings as is usually done. We presented 
them within a problem solving context. We presented a problem solving 
model as well as our findings and used the process of doing the study 
as one example to illustrate the steps In the problem solving model. 
Our strategy was to offer this arid another illustration as models for 
working from an idea or problem through the steps of diagnosing, 




information collection and implementation. These two sets of Inputs 
were about the same for all dissemination activities and so will be 
discussed at length here. They are illustrated in Appendix A. 

The Problem Solving Model 

The first step in the diagnosis of a problem is precisely fram- 
ing the question, specifying the problem. In this context, we raised 
the study question, "What do youth think , feel and do about work and 
play and why?" In addition, we suggested another typical kind of 
question, one that might be an outcome from thinking about our find- 
ings, "How can we change what the marginal student thinks , feels and 
does about learning?" We emphasized the importance .of obta ining in- 
format ion with respect to all three areas; ideas; attitudes; and 
behavior. 

Next we reviewed Information gathering within the context of 
sources, settings and ways. As Indicated above, we, used the two 
sample problems raised to Illustrate data collection. 

Finally we looked at Implementation, the area in which most or- 
ganizations’ have the least skills. 

The complete outline of this part of the presentation can be 
found in Appendix A, page 

Work and Play 

We selected a summary of our findings concerning the meaning of 
work and play to present because it seemed to us important informa- 
tion for any people concerned with structuring activities for youth. 
We inferred from our analysis the criteria for good work and play 
experiences. We also found that youth vary considerably in what they 
experience. We found that the Negro, the below average IQ and the 
working class youth all had in common both negative work and play ex- 
periences within the school system, and a different set of cognitions 
and feelings about the nature of work and play from their white, 
bright middle class peers. Because of the present concern for the 
"disadvantaged" child, we chose the latter taaterial to present. Sum- 
maries can be found in Appendix A, page 
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The Downriver High School Faculty Meeting 



In review, the seven features we saw as Important Ingredients of 
our presentation and which we followed In all our dissemination act- 
ivities are: 



1. That it should be very short, about one hour In length. 

2. That we should deal with the resistance factor by mak- 
ing it somewhat unique 'in format so that they just 
didn't react as they always do to faculty meetings. 

3. We ought to make the relevance of what we were saying 
as clear as possible and stressed as frequently as we 
could, 

k. We ought to give them time for active thinking about 
what had been reported. 

5. We needed to be concerned with having them share their 
ideas with each other. 

6. We should give them an opportunity to re-evaluate what 
they had said. (We tried to make comments and bring 
in our own experiences In thinking about what they had 
reported In their smaller groups.) 

7- We gave them a definite opportunity to feed back to us 
their Impression about what they had experienced while 
we were presenting our data. They were also asked about 
the 'meaningfulness of their group meetings and the val- 
ue of the discussions they were having with each other. 

This is basically the format of the faculty meeting presentation 
at Downriver High School. 

In addition to what we did at the actual school presentation, 
there were two other steps taken that we saw as important. The first 
was to summarize the completed post meeting reaction (PMR) sheets 
collected at the end of the session. We dittoed the analysis and 
sent copies back to the school. This allowed the teachers as well as 
the administration to know what each group was thinking about our pre- 
sentation. This could serve as an example of how the school could 
publicly share with each other some of their thinking about their com- 
mon experiences. This tactic was taken in keeping with our principles 
of modeling examples of actual procedures which they could follow In 
their own practice. The second objective was to give them the oppor- 
tunity to refresh their recollection from the PMR's about some of the 
things which had been talked about. Hopefully this added stimulus 
might produce some new ideas or increased, eommi tment for action. 
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The final step in our approach for the initial presentations was 
that we sent out a followup questionnai re, six weeks later. This 
questionnaire asked again for an evaluation of the experience which 
they had with us. We made a tactical error, it turned out, In the 
manner by which we distributed the questionnaires to the faculty. We 
had It distributed by the principal's office with the request that the 
completed forms be returned to the principal ‘s office. Between the 
presentation and our followup, a good many things went on In their 
lives, including attempts of the faculty to negotiate with the school 
system for a contract. These efforts fell through and the faculty went 
out on strike shortly after our followup questionnaire was distributed. 



Therefore, we had a very low rate of return, Out of kS teachers 
only 13 returned their questionnaires (281), and this with much follow 
up In terms of phone calls and requests for them to turn In the quest- 
ionnaires. Those that were turned In seemed to be differing In their 
responses. One set seemed to be quite negative and the other seemed 
to be quite positive. There are some clues that might come out of the 
questionnaires that we should turn to at this point to try to clarify 
our understanding and see the meaningfulness of the one-hour present- 
ation for the participants. There will be, however, some difficulty 
Interpreting the followup data because of the small number of respon- 
dents as compared with A6 original PMR's completed at the end of the 
presentation. 

Our schedule for the one-hour faculty meetings was as follows; 

« 

1. Presentation of problem diagnosis model. 

2. Presentation of research findings. 

3. Brainstorming in small groups concerning Implications. 



k . Sharing and evaluation of brainstorming uses. 



5. Post meeting reaction forms filled out by participants. 

We will now review selected questionnaire results. The full sum- 
maries can be found in Appendix B, page 



Post Meeting Reactions (PMR) 

1 . Clarity of Presentation 

Jk% Understanding process of diagnosing problems 
(clear and somewhat clear) 

30% Some aspects of activity unclear 

(data, objectives, interpretation, etc.) 
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What was most Helpful 



391 Group discussion and feedback 
22% Presentation of findings 
201 Specific ideas generated 
l\% Everything 
2% Diagnosis 
k% Nothing 
%% No report 



Followup Questionnaire (N • 13 out of A6) 

These responses will not be presented in the same detail because 
of the Inadequacy of the response rate. The full summary can be 
found In Appendix B. 

Because our interest, ultimately, is in utilization, we were dis- 
appointed in the fact that only one of thirteen indicated they had 
heard any ideas they would like to try out and had tried out. However, 
half indicated they thought the ideas they heard were important. 

In general the respondents indicated a desire for more than Just 
findings. They want techniques, ideas for programs and fully devel- 
oped programs « The written In comments suggested that the time of 
day, setting of presentation, and length of time all contributed to 
making the activity less than effective. 



Discussion 

The difference In attitude expressed between the two sets of re- 
sponses could be accounted for by a variety of reasons. Some examples 

are ’ a. Comparisons are difficult because of unknown selectivity 

(and likely unrepresentativeness) of fol lowup respondents ; 

b. Comparisons are difficult because of non-comparability of 

items used; 

c. Forgetting and re-assessment of the experience may have 

occurred. 

The audience responses were interesting and gave us some things 
to think about such as not sufficiently clear at beginning regarding 
our purposes. It is possible that they might have heard more or at 
least heard differently with a "utilization set. At least^one par 
ticipant was somewhat frustrated by simply br Ing i ng out of ideas ra- 
ther than exploring them more Intensively. The timing and setting 
detracted from the effectiveness of the presentation. 
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One th i ng that stands out most clearly was that the presentation 
at the faculty meeting had no relationship to their lives according 
to some people.. Yet, on the other hand, the meeting has a great deal 
of meaning and they wished that they had had more. At one point some 
requested to have more Information as well as more help in dealing 
with the Information. From another point of view there was a feeling 
that what we had done had no value and they couldn't even be involved 
in analyzing why It had no value. With these notions in mind lets 
move on to the Fairview activity where we attempted a four hour con- 
ference. 



The Fairview Retreat 



The notions we had In mind In deciding on what made the most 
effective dissemination format came from the fact that teachers 
attend many conferences. They are well accustomed to going to meet- 
ings and workshops, so there was a necessity to break through their 
negative expectation of these types of affairs In order to have an 
effective dissemination activity. We designed a workshop for invited 
people of four hours. The workshop was planned so that it did not 
start during the first hours of the school day giving the participants 
a chance to be at their schools for one or two hours In the morning 
and then leave for the workshop, have lunch, and return an hour before 
school ended. This schedule would permit them to participate in the 
workshop and still not have to take a whole day off from school. This 
type of scheduling was important if we were to get administrators to 
come to the meeting. The format itself had other aspects about it 
which were also important. 



Format 



In thinking about the format of the workshop itself we had to con- 
tend with some of the administrators' biases of supervisory personnel 
in a schoo.l system. They too, have been in the habit of going to work- 
shops for many years and are somewhat jaded by the whole experience. 

It was Important, therefore, that we break through their resistances 
by creating activities different from their expectations. The idea of 
combining the lunch hour with the work experience was sufficiently 
novel to some of them that they commented on this to us. The actual 
presentation was very similar to the one followed at Downriver with 
.the difference being that we provided the participants with a packet 
of materials, placed In front of them, with additional information be- 
yond what was being presented. The participants were capable of fol- 
lowing what we were doing If they kept the materials in the sequence 
as packaged. The booklet contained a schedule of the planned activi- 
ties followed by a detailed reporting of the data, as well as a sum- 
mary statement of the data.- These summary data were provided so^that 
members could follow along while listening, as well as go back and use- 
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the detailed data reports effectively In their own subsequent discus- 
sions. The participants were seated In two groups where they reacted 
to the data following the subsequent presentation. 



Lunch was served and the same groups were maintained at specific 
tables so that they could continue working on a design of a program to 
meet some of the Issues as they saw them. The development of a spec- 
ific program represented the major substantive addition to the format. 
The participants worked In heterogenous groups coming from different 
types of schools and responsibilities within the schools. Principals, 
counselors, other staff positions and teachers were represented. This 
mixed grouping created some problems even though It provided the oppor- 
tunity for cross-role sharing of ideas. Several of the groups dis- 
cussed things which were unique to their particular school systems but 
was not germain to others. Other groups were very general In their 
responses to the data and talked about having to change child training 
patterns, or getting the parents Involved in education before signifi- 
cant changes could be made in the education of the marginal child. All 
of these Issues were beyond the immediate scope of the school setting. 
The products of each group's efforts were written down and captured in 
permanent form. (These are summarized in Appendix C) Subsequently, 
the problem and their ideas for solutions were grouped together. The 
fourth part of the conference was the opportunity for the participants 
to provide a written evaluation to us as to how they saw the confer- 
ence. These post meeting reaction sheets were tabulated and, as done 
at other workshops, sent out to the participants some time later. 

At the end of a six week period a followup questionnaire was sent 
asking the participant to respond to how he now evaluated his exper- 
ience. And again, the responses were very slow coming in and the 
return rate was not good (seven of the thirteen invited participants). 



Included with the PMR materials sent out to the Fairview group 
were copies of the materials used by each group, as well as our written 
reactions to the proposals. For example, Group A took for itself the 
following question, "What special activity could a school offer to 
socially integrate the marginals into the total school program?" Some 
of the answers produced by the group were: (l) "Special activities 
designed for success with the marginals." and our comment was "See 
C.C . Jung ,. The Activities Club Program ." as a source that they might 
think about as to how this type of program might be done. (2) "More 
liberal recogn i t ion of participants in areas of achievement." We 
made no comment on this point. ( 3 ) "Plant the seed of play and recog- 
nition and hope that eventually the change of attitude from marginals 
toward the end will change." Our comment was, "See Hawkinshire (Editor) 
Parents, Teachers, Youth: A Teenage Weekend Laboratory for information 

about attitude change. We think it requires more concentrated effort 
to change attitude than what is suggested here." These kinds of -com- 
ments were made to help the participants gain a more critical perspec- 
tive on some of the ideas which they had put forth, in addition to 
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having the Ideas from their buzz session, they had also worked on a 
design of a specific program according to our proposed format. Items 
entered on their checklist Included such notions as goals, targets, 
methods to be used, personnel and supplies needed, and evaluation. 

What to do in the event of failure was also included as we were just 
as concerned with having them think about this problem as well as what 
to do when they had succeeded. Each group tried to reflect on all of 
these areas so that they would be more aware of the critical Issues to 
be considered when designing a program. 

Comments were directed at the various program components sug- 
gested. For example, one of the proposed action steps that came from 
Group A was to provide nersonnel well-trained in group work who can 
accept the marginal student. Our comment was "See C.C. Jung, The 
Social Adjustment Room Program for appropriate technique. It might 
be relevant to look at the Science Research Associates materials, 
also." Hopefully, we were stimulating them to think more creatively 
and in concrete terms about some of the problems which they actually 
faced. AIT of this material constituted their feedback from the work- 
shop. The final phase of this part of the study was to look at the 
workshop again, six weeks after it had been held, and ask the parti- 
cipants to respond to a questionnaire. The questionnaire was very 
similar to the one used at the Downriver High School. This question- 
naire was concerned with finding out things about the workshop itself, 
i.e., the techniques we were using, whether it was relevant or not, 
and in what ways. What problems did they experience with presentation, 
such as whether it was clear enough, too much, or too little. We also 
wanted to find out whether they were ready to take back some of our 
ideas to their own situations and try them out. It was important to 
know what ideas they might have taken back as well as determining the 
significance of it to their back home situation. We also wanted to 
find out what it was that seemed to trigger off their thinking about 
new ideas and' whether they obtained information from professional 
journals, other teachers, or from building administrators. This we 
thought might prove to be helpful in developing more appropriate tar- 
gets for future dissemination efforts. If people learn more from 
teacher journals than conferences, then we ought to put our efforts 
into writing articles for them, if they learn from fellow teachers, 
then we ought to work on getting teachers together and talking with 
one another. 



Post Meeting Reactions 

The original PMR items were responded to by 12 or 13; the N for 
the followup questionnaire was seven. 
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PMR 

1/12 

13/13 

11/12 

12/13 

13/13 

9/13 



Parts of presentation unclear 
Findings clear 

Findings significant to educators 
Somewhat to very ready to transmit information 
Readiness to suggest comparable experience for 
own systems teachers (somewhat to very ready) 
Written comments positive (four made none) 



N = 7 out of 13 



1. Evaluation of Presentation: 

Presentation helpful (6/7), meaningful (6/7), clear (5/6), 
ideas important (6/7), ideas to try out (6/7), clear how 
one develops a program (6/7), somewhat, to very satisfied 
with group's program (6/7). The single exception in all 
seven of the above was the one teacher responding. 

2. Evaluation of Group Product: 

Own program clear (7/7), other group's program clear (5/7), 

3. Utility of Group Product: 

Action: Able to utilize program (3/7), able to utilize 

other ideas heard (4/7) • 

4. Additional Help Needed: 

Need for further help, some, to a great deal: Diagnosis 

(6/6), designing (6/6), implementing (5/6), evaluation 
(6/6) . .One NA. 

5. Types of Information which would be Helpful (many made multiple 

checks) : 

1 Facts . 

2 Facts and techniques 

5 Techniques and ideas 

5 Developed programs 

6. Best Source of Help: 

Number Reporting 

5 Consultants 

5 Teacher's meeting 
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Number Reporting 

4 Seminars 

2 ' Fel low teachers 

2 Conferences for principals 

l Building administrators 

1 Books 

1 Conferences for superintendents 

1 Post-graduate courses 

0 Professional journals 

0 Superintendent's office 

It should be noted here that Professional journals, which re- 
ceived no endorsements, was the most frequently endorsed by the 
Downriver teachers. Note also that superintendent's office, which 
received no endorsements, also received none by the Downriver tea- 
chers . 

7. Attitudes about Value of PMR: 

2 Yes 

3 No 

2 No response 

This might suggest that the respondents did not recall what we 
were referring to when we asked about the post meeting reaction 
sheets. In the future we should provide an extra copy so they might 
retain one with their workshop materials. 



Other Comments 

The responses to the followup questionnaire of the one teacher 
responding were markedly different from the rest of the respondents. 
It may be that the lower one's position in such a system, the more 
detailed the presentation of findings, implications and program de- 
signs need to be and the smaller in scope or focus. 



The Frieze Campus Activity 

There were a number of goals planned for the third and final 
activity. They can be listed as.* 

1. Test our model of feedback and data utilization developed 

in the two previous workshops over an extended period of 
time. Previous efforts had consisted of one and four hour 
presentations, whereas this session was to take eight hours. 
We wanted to provide an opportunity to study differences 
that might be obtained from a one session versus a two 
session experience. 

2. Provide an opportunity for the group to try out relevant 

activities for conceptualization and planning. 

3. Give the participants a chance to review thel r. programs 

critically with each other, with the staff, and with young 
people who could help establish the relevance and face the 
real i ty of the I deas . 

A. Work through the steps of program development in a system- 
atic way. 

These were some of the specific goals set for the program. In 
addition to these aims we wanted to locate as carefully as possible 
the blocks and facilitators in the utilization of' Information. Hope- 
fully, this would permit us to obtain some clarity on the way parti- 
cipants utilized data In program building. 

There were a number of different methods used to obtain our ends. 
The basic format followed at Fairview and Downriver was retained. 

That is, the presentation of data was again accomplished by the "dou- 
ble feeding" technique (e.g., data was fed In directly about the at- 
titudes of teenagers towards work and play by one speaker and addi- 
tional comments were made about possible ways of utilizing this In- 
formation in school by a second speaker). The second activity was a 
chance for the group to react to the materials which they had heard. 

We provided a rapid group brainstorming session focused on the data. 
The group responses were entered on a board as a common product of 
the total group. We then turned our attention to our third method 
which was to provide time to critique what the members had written 
as their reactions to the material presented, as well as some of the 
ideas that they came up with in their groups. Hopefully, the parti- 
cipants would be sensitive to examining some of the ideas that they 
derived rather than just being accepting or passive as to what they 
were learning. We undertook a detailed program analysis, providing 
a step by step guide followed In preparing and critiquing a program 
for its effectiveness. From the previous group, a joint activity was 
built on the program analysis guide. With this information in hand, 
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w# attempted to build a model program which would meet the needs of 
the marginal child as we now understood him. Our sixth step was to 
provide a feedback and critique session of the programs which had 
been developed. Hopefully this critique would come from three dif- 
ferent sources, the participants themselves, the young people who were 
Invited as relevant critics, and the staff who were responsible for 
the activity. This basically was the model which we followed at the 
campus workshop, but there are some additional comments that should 
be made. 



First of all, our participants came to a very strange place to 
participate In this last workshop. The building was the movie pro- 
duction studio for the University of Michigan. All the time that 
they were In session they were being taped on sound tape, and they 
worked In other studios with the strangeness of studio paraphernalia 
all around. With the hot lights on them, It was basically an uncom- 
fortable and relatively difficult work environment. Despite all this, 
the participants seemed to become actively Involved In the process, 
and worked very hard at trying to obtain our stated goal. 

We don't know what the attitudlnal set of the participants was 
prior to attending as they came from many different type school set- 
tings Including elementary schools, high schools, Juvenile institu- 
tions and a junior college. They had various responsibilities with- 
in their own schools. For example, some were superintendents of 
schools, others were principals, and a few were classroom teachers. 

Some had direct responsibility for program planning and had a great 
deal of experience, whereas others were newly assigned such addition- 
al responsibilities. These are some of the factors which shaped and 
limited our program. 

In addition to the above conditions we also felt somewhat con- 
strained In the amount of research that we could do. as participant- 
observers. They were there to gather specific information about the 
marginal child's work and play attitudes, and we felt that it was 
not quite legitimate to do an extensive study of their attitudes and 
frames of reference. This would have been Important to us in know- 
ing more about how ready they were to participate In this type of 
activity, but of little meaning to them. We tried to be sensitive 
to overheard comments and questions posed for clues to answer this 
question. Let's look at some of these questions. 

First of all, It became clear that what we "wanted from the par- 
ticipants" was an issue for some. That is, they felt that there were 
some hidden agenda Items which had not been exposed and which had not 
been shared with them. Some seemed a little uneasy about this. We 
seemed to be unable to reassure them that what we wanted them to do 
was simply look at the data and try very hard to come uprwith concrete 
plans about how they might develop a program. There was real resis- 
tance to working with each other as a team. There were stated postures 



he 1 d by most on education, philosophy, Its technique, and so forth, 
which seemed to be rather difficult to bridge or deal with. These 
were a few of the challenges which the group posed. We were not able 
to meet these challenges very well as we were not able to change the 
personal behavior of the participants to fit Into the ongoing needs 
of the task. There were signs of obvious hostilities which were 
quickly aroused during discussions. Concern for the role of the Negro 
child within the school system was one such Issue. When this subject 
was broached, there was a clear hesitancy to get actively Involved as 
it clearly was a sensitive topic. Many of the participants were Negro, 
There were several of these sensitive Issues In the air whleh made It 
difficult for the participants to work effectively together. 

I think another difficulty can certainly be laid to the pace at 
which we moved. There was a great deal to be done and we moved rap- 
idly from activity to activity. For some people this probably Irri- 
tated them a great deal because it was a violation of their work style. 
There were, however, major differences in how people could tolerate 
this kind of experience. 

Moving from some of these general comments we can make a specific 
analysis of what we saw operating during the campus workshop. It 
seemed very clear that the set of the participants was different. 

Some came to listen and enjoy the experience much as they had done at 
previous workshops. Others came prepared to do some active work, 
however, the kind of work was not clear. Whether or not It was just 
to think about problems or to express concern about certain issues, 
or to learn something that could be done about these problems was not 
specifically clear. But it was clear that they did not all come with 
expectations about active problem solving. 

We mentioned briefly before that the level of experience was 
quite different. There were some who were very capable of concept- 
ualizing at a high level of abstraction some of the concepts which 
we were talking about. To them a suitable conference would have 
been a rather intellectual one with a high level of verbal abstraction. 
Others had worked on developing programs and were somewhat familiar 
with our program model. For them the task of working at concrete 
steps was not a difficult one but a task which was very similar to 
their everyday occupation. Others came who were already sensitive to 
and critical of the status quo. Their major focus seemed to be pick- 
ing at and criticizing quite sharply things that were being said. 

Now, these levels of experience not only made a great deal of differ- 
ence in how they saw the materials presented but also what they did 
with them. 

The participants broke down Into those who were able to handle 
the task quite easily and those who had a -great deal, of difficulty 
in dealing with the concepts and with the procedure. For some, the 
procedure got in the way because they were not normally as systematic 



in their approach in the ways we were demanding. They tended to take 
one bright idea after another and deal with it the best way they 
could. Others wanted to be very systematic In their proceedings and 
found it irritating to go from one Idea to the next. There was no 
effective common group style for accomplishing work and this seemed- to 
be a major hinderance In developing effective concrete actions which 
the group could agree on. The level of familiarity with the task at 
hand and the work styles of members made a tremendous amount of differ 
ence In the way people performed In this particular workshop. 

The energy level of the participants was also really very differ" 
ent. In part this was due to the general personality and life style 
of the Individual participant, in other ways It was due to some of 
the many complications experienced by the participants Just in getting 
to the workshops and home again.. This was a long trip for some after 
they had already put In a long day at school. For the tired members 
it was very difficult to arouse them from their lethargy to get them 
involved. Contrasting the lethargic members with those who were eager 
and ready to move ahead and work very hard and one can see the level 
of conflict inherent In the situation. This work variance In energy 
level probably made a big difference in how the participants received 
the data and what potentials could be derived. Most participants 
commented on the pacing of the activity so that It was visible to the 
majority. Some saw Ft as exhilarating and others as debilatating. 

The novelty of the method of approach itself was mentioned by 
many of the participants as they focused on the way the data was pre- 
sented. Typically It was seen as novel and stimulating or confusing. 
Several indicated that they didn't have enough understanding of the 
concepts, as they put it, or sociological jargon in order to get In- 
volved and actively participate. The timing (or amount of time spent 
on each activity) was seen as novel and stimulating for some and con- 
fusing for others. Those for whom It seemed to be confusing spoke of 
the lack of time allowed for each activity. Those who thought of the 
procedures as helpful saw the movement as getting them off dead center 
getting them involved, getting them away from just speech making and 
so forth. Once again there were major differences as to how people 
saw the novelty of the procedure. 

The setting was mentioned by most people in informal conversa- 
tions as being very distracting. The temperature of the room, the 
requirements of the microphone, the shifting of position and so forth, 
were seen as negative attributes of the experience. No one made any 
comment about the setting as being a positive factor in the workshop. 

• The task was seen as a novel and challenging one for some and 
terribly old hat for others. There were those who saw the task as 
extremely worthwhile to do, and having a great-deal* -of -novelty. -In 
format but found it extremely difficult to get involved in accomplish 
ing what had been set out to do. 
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The last point of comment was the presence of the bovs themselves. 
We Invited six boys, both Negro and white, from a nearby Juvenile In- 
stltute. This seemed to have a great deal of attraction for most 
participants as they had a chance to listen to the boys and to talk 
with them. .Some were disenchanted by what they heard and made such 
comments as, "these aren't marginal kids" or "these aren't the mar- 
ginal kids I know." One member went so far as to question whether 
the Information we were getting from the young people was totally hon- 
est. A perception I might agree with In that the boy did seem to get 
caught up In the task^and tried to give Information which was seen as 
positive and helpful. This last point Is very Interesting In view of 
the fact that all of the participants were school people who deal with 
children all day long. One would expect that having children around 
would not be novel to them, even In this unusual situation. If we 
might speculate, It Is probably a fact that the children were Involved 
in helping them do things In which they were somewhat expert and this 
might really have been the novel situation. The fact that they were 
able to get useful Information from the child himself may have proved 
to be a very novel exercise for them. It Is not exactly clear what 
they were responding to as being novel but It certainly was clear that 
the boys provoked a great deal of Interest on the part of the parti- 
cipants. 

As before, we ended sessions with a PMR (post meeting reaction) 
and six weeks later sent out a followup questionnaire. There were 
20 participants at the first session and 16 who returned for the 
second. Ten of the 20 returned the followup questionnaire. The full 
summaries of their responses and comments, as well as their group pro- 
ducts can be found in Appendix D. In addition, in Appendix D, can be 
found the responses of the boys to their questionnaire evaluating 
their experience* They were generally impressed with the idea of 
adults consulting with youth regarding educatipnal planning. 



Post Meeting Reactions - Session I 

60% Clear about findings presented 

50$’ Clear about program development check list 

85% Findings of importance to educators (yes and yes, but...) 



Parts of Session Most Helpful 



30% Findings 
20% Everything 
20% Group sessions 

20% Presentation of problem diagnosis and/or program development 
check list 

10% Others: Final summation, brainstorming - 
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Raid) ness to Take Information back to School 

« 

30% Ready 
65% Somewhat ready 
5% A little ready 

Readiness to Suggest Own Faculty Involvement in Similar Activities 

**Q% Ready or very ready 
50% Somewhat ready 
10| A little ready 

65 % Clarity about how to develop a program 
60% Clarity about own group's program 

*»5% Clarity about other group's program (another 15% were 
"somewhat" clear) 



Post Meeting Reactions - Session II 

100% Satisfied (10/16) and very satisfied (6/16) with own 
group program 

Likelihood that any of the Programs Developed M ight be 
Utilized in own District ~~~ — — 

63 % Yes 
25% No 

12% Other (hopefully, can't say) 

81% Likelihood of Utilizing any ideas Heard (yes) 

Need for Further Help (a great deal) 

25% In diagnosing 

50% In program development 

56% In implementing 

25% In evaluating 

Response to Having Boys Present 

56% They had good Ideas 
kh% It was a good Idea 

31% Helped me to "see" the marginal youth better 
38% Can see better methods of obtaining information re 
marginal youth . 
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Followup Questionnaire 

100% Were findings presented of significance (yes) 

70% Did you hear good Ideas from brainstorming (yes) 
70% Did you hear one you would like to try out (yes) 
*t0% Clarity about program development (yes) 

60% Clarity about your groups program 
^0% Clarity about other group's program 
90% Satisfied (8) and very satisfied (1) with group's 
A0% Utilization of any aspect of program (yes) 

60% Plan to utilize any Ideas heard 

Need More Help (a great deal) 

^0% In diagnosis 
60% In program development 
60% In Implementation 
50% In evaluating 

100% Boys as resources (a good Idea) 

Readiness to Pass Information to School 



30% Ready 

40% Somewhat ready 

30% A little ready 

Readiness to Suggest Similar Workshop for Faculty 

30% Ready and very ready 
40% Somewhat ready 
30% A little ready 
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CHAPTER Ml; SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The evaluation of the dissemination activities will be discussed 
in four parts: content, participants, format of materials and imple- 
menting objectives. We will discuss them in that order. 



Content 

When one looks at content, there are two aspects to be consider- 
ed. These are the optimum amount of input and the form of the find- 
ings. This, of course, omits consideration of the question of whether 
indeed, the focus should be on the presentation of findings at all. 

We will turn to that question presently, but first let us focus on the 
issue of how much Input is optimum. 

We realized from the beginning that we must guard against over- 
whelming the participants with all of the findings which can be re- 
trieved from a complex study. Degrees of significance, methodologi- 
cal issues, statistical manipulation, and other questions of interest 
to fellow researchers are not germaine to such audiences. We deter- 
mined, therefore, to limit the presentation of findings to what could 
be covered in twenty minutes. We were able to provide a considerable 
amount of data in summary form without reference to percentages, num- 
bers or statistics. In general, these findings were in such a form 
that they were easily interpreted as having relevance for educators. 

We discovered, however, and somewhat to our surprise, that the amount 
of findings turned out to be somewhat less of an issue to the part i - 
cipants than the size of the implications. Once the participants 
grasped the significance of the findings, there was little about the 
operations of schools that didn’t come up for examination. However, 
the Implications about what needed to be changed were often a level 
in the system beyond the direct responsibility of the participant, 
an insight inducing considerable frustration. 

Two issues are raised. One is that the findings, or more parti- 
cularly their implications, must be clearly tied to the appropriate 
level of responsibility for the participants in order to be maximally 
engaged in their consideration. If findings are widespread in their 
implications, participants should also come from the widest possible 
range. Second, given the findings, whatever the range of their im- 
plications, the participants ought to be given the ground rules that 
they should consider only those issues involving their own level of 
responsibility or role within the system. If this second procedure Is 
followed, then there are implications for the heterogeneity or homo- 
geneity of the grouping of the participants. We will consider this - 
issue in greater detail shortly. 
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It will be recalled that we tended to devote most of our. efforts 
at the workshops to making clear the steps Important to the process 
of developing a program that would effectively induce desired changes. 
The skills required to carry out these activities of program develop- 
ment and implementation cannot be acquired through limited workshops 
such as ours. Sophisticated program planning requires skills that 
most school systems seem to have in very limited supply, If at all. 

We conclude, then that the appropriate item for dissemination is the 
fully developed program, not just selected social research findings . 

In order for the dissemination material s to be effective, they have 
to cover all phases of the program. Such details as implementation 
steps, inservice training required, costs, space, implications for 
other parts of the system, and administrative support, are among the 
problems to be anticipated. In addition, clear ways as to how parti- 
cipants should diagnose, evaluate, and handle problems arising from 
target children, and other students, parents, and the public upon the 
initiation of the project should also be included. 

We do not mean to imply, that one cannot begin with the problems 
within the system, consider what social research findings can contri- 
bute to an understanding of the problems, and then, by examining the 
impl i cat i ons of the findings, move on to the development of appropri- 
ate programs for solving them. Such a procedure is possible and use- 
ful, but would usually require a considerable amount of consultive 
assistance. Apart from the issue of whether such consultants are in 
sufficient supply for this course to be recommended, this is an expen- 
sive and time consuming process which may be beyond the reach of most 
systems. It should be noted, however, given the availability of the 
time and money, and resource people, the experience can be very pro- 
fitable for the system both with respect to the programs developed 
and to the permanent program designing and implementation skills cre- 
ated within the system. • • 

Our orientation in this document is to focus on the means of 
effective dissemination wi thout requiring the physical presence of 
the expert. This, we feel, will be the more typical situation facing 
most school systems throughout the country. 

We now see the role of research findings as one of clarifying 
and defining the appropriate concepts to use to attack an education 
issue and of illustrating the relationships and consequences to be ' 
expected from the plans drawn up to eliminate the difficulty. That 
is, research can serve to justify and clarify the issues and solutions. 
Two kinds of findings are relevant to report: basic research findings 
underlining the ideas and relationships, supporting the nature of the 
program, etc., and the findings of demonstration projects. 

Sometimes potentially good innovations fail or partly fail because 
of unintended consequences. For example, one teacher tried to deal 
with some of her problems of classroom management by adopting 
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"democratic" procedures. Her plan came to the attention of the pre- 
viously uninformed school administrators when a student showed up at 
the counseling office having been "expelled" by the other students in 
the classroom; the teacher was requested to drop the plan. The fail- 
ure of her plan was not due to the fact that her idea was basically 
unsound but that it was not adequately implemented within the class- 
room and that no attention was paid to the implications of the behav- 
ior of this group for the rest of the school system. In another in- 
stance, teachers were trained to develop greater sensitivity to spot- 
ting the child with emotional problems and helping him. This worked 
out very well, but achievement tests revealed that the rest of the 
class had not learned as much as usual. Again, the basic idea was 
good, but the consequences for the rest of the group might have been 
anticipated and the problem of maintaining usual levels of achievement 
built into the special program. Even though teachers and other school 
personnel can easily be brought to suggesting many good ideas for the 
improvement of the educational experience of their youth, they do not, 
at the same time, see all the implications for the retraining required, 
the broader system adjustments called for, the possible resistance of 
parents, teachers, the public, students, and often the target students 
as well. Many potentially sound programs have failed for these rea- 
sons. A special program which becomes labled as the "dumbbell" pro- 
gram will necessarily suffer from loss of sympathetic understanding 
of fellow students, teachers, and even parents. 

The steps one goes through in moving from basic findings through 
derived implications to a program design are largely irrelevant to 
the educational practitioner. What is relevant to him is the program 
itself, with the findings appearing of secondary importance as support- 
ing background material. This is not to suggest little need for facts; 
on the contrary, much data might be relevant to developing the back- 
ground - basic and action research findings as well as anecdotal mat- 
erials. In many instances, these background findings leading to the 
development of a particular program might be of very little interest 
to the practitioner who concentrates his attentions on the consequences 
of the program for the students (or teachers, or parents). This in- 
terest in consequences is not misplaced, because changes may affect 
the rest of the system in terms of optimally realizing global goals. 

The presentation of findings with the requirement that they be thor- 
oughly mastered may not be relevant to the i nd i vi dual practitioner's 
needs; it may be unnecessarily confusing what appear more pressing 
issues. These critical details must be dealt with before the harried 
administration can make an effective decision about program content, 
almost the reverse of the researching procedures. 

In summary, then, we propose that (1) the appropriate unit for 
dissemination should be the fully developed program, (2) that all as- 
pects of the program should be thoroughly covered, (3) that the imple- 
mentation issues raised at every step by the nature of the program 
should be dealt with exhaustively and (A) that findings be provided 
only within the context of clarification and illustration. 
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Parti c i pants 

* 

Our plan in the final two activities of bringing teachers, coun- 
selors, principals and superintendents together was based on the pre- 
mise that their deliberations would be richer because they could bring 
forth varying perspectives on the same issues. We are now less per- 
suaded that such grouping is desirable. Diversified groups bring 
together a wide range of skills and perspectives, thus making agree- 
ment and commitment of specific plans difficult to obtain. Part. of 
the problem resides in the understandable fact that people from dif- 
ferent levels within the systems cannot comfortably disregard their 
identities in a free exchange of ideas and feelings. We have two 
proposals concerning the immediate target of disseminating materials: 
(1) that separate sets (or sections) of materials, which are appropri- 
ately pitched to the d i f ferent . 1 evel s of responsibility within the 
system, be developed for each program, and (2) should it be relevant 
to have representatives of other roles participate with the primary 
target group (as consultants, for instance), that separate training 
materials (or sections) be included which will help the group handle 
the consultive role in a facilitative manner. 



! 

A Sample Program Package 

We might make use of an example to illustrate the ideas introduced 
above. Let us consider a program which would meet some of the problems I 

of the marginal youth implied by bur findings. He is alienated from 
the system as a result Of a long history of negative feedback. He j 

perceives work for the most part, in terms of being instrumental to 
things not directly implicit in the task. We might specify two objec- 
tives for the older youth which would help him to function better in 
the system. 



1. He should be rewarded both tangibly and intangibly for his 
work and thereby be able to begin feeling less alienated. 

2. He should be provided experiences so that the possibility 
of work being intrinsically rewarding to him can develop. 

An objective for the younger students would be that they*should 
receive more attention and more positive reinforcements for what they 
do. One program could be directed toward all three of these objectives 
by hiring the marginal high school youth to serve as teaching assist- 
ants in the elementary grades. Such a program should be instituted in 
those elementary schools with many potential marginal youths. Among 
the consequences one might expect from such a program would be: 

1.. an increase in the feelings of self-worth and confidence among 
such youths; 

2. better relations with peers, teachers, and indeed, their own 
fami lies; 
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3. Increased Interest In learning; and 

A. Improved school performance. 

i 

The elementary students could obtain more immediate personal at- 
tention and immediate feedback and help with their learning. There 
would be the added benefit of having available role models less psy- 
chologically and chronologically distant than the often overloaded 
• middle-class teacher. 

* 

What does the teacher need to know to participate in such a pro- 
gram? A most important question! Such a plan would mean that she 
certainly could not or should not conduct her classes as usual. The 
dissemination materials would have to sensitize her to some of the 
problems of optimally utilizing such resources in her classes. Clear 
expectations should be provided as well as limitations as to possible 
outcomes. The type of help these youths would need and how to help 
them acquire such aid would be clarified for her. Other problems, 
beyond the teacher's role, should be Included in supplemental mater- 
ials. Training materials would be required to help the teachers meet 
with the older youth regularly in small seminars to learn about their 
role with the younger children and their relationship with the class- 
room teacher. Training units would be needed for use in this seminar 
with the youth. The materials should cover the content and skills 
important for being an effective teaching assistant as well as inclu- 
ding methods and techniques for teaching these skills. !t would pro- 
bably be important for a senior person to serve in a consultive role 
in part of the original teacher training sessions needed to get the 
program under way. The teachers themselves would require continuing 
opportunities to meet with this staff person to bring up problems and 
explore solutions, especially during the early phase. The leader of 
such meetings should be the same person who is handling the seminar 
meetings of the youth in order to reduce the problems of coordination. 
The person in this coordinating role would require materials to help 
acquaint him with his role, to sensitize him to the problems to be 
anticipated, and to suggest solutions and techniques for discovering 
. additional solutions. Other materials might be appropriate for the 
administrative personnel to help in recruitment, explaining the pro- 
gram to parents, the school board, etc. 

In short, we are proposing that program dissemination materials 
be designed to be directly aimed at those in the system who will be 
most involved in the program, who will require the acquisition of new 
skills and perspectives, and that different materials be prepared for 
the different roles and responsibilities with the program. 
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Format of Materials 



We learned several things during our dissemination activities 
which have implications for the format of the materials. These will 
be discussed under the headings setting, pacing, and process checking, 
in that order. 



Setting 

Only the second of our three activities was scheduled at an opti- 
mum time of the day and in an optimum setting. This activity, the four- 
hour workshop at Fairvlew, was scheduled as a retreat, and it ran from 
ten In the morning until two In the afternoon with lunch included. The 
participants had time to go to their offices; come to the meeting and 
then drop back by their buildings on the way home. Attending the meet- 
ing during working hours placed no undue strain on them; the experi- 
ence was rated as pleasant and _ "recreat ion" by them because It was a 
break In their routine. Even If the activity had been of poor quality, 
It might not have been experienced as such. In marked contrast, the 
first workshop was held as a faculty meeting at the end of day, during 
the monthly faculty meeting (which was universally unpopular). The 
participant's were generally eager to get the business over with and be 
on their ways (although many did get Involved in r ur activity despite 
these feelings). The final, eight-hour activity was scheduled for two 
evenings, a Tuesday and a Thursday, running from six until ten o'clock 
at night. These participants had already put in 'a full day, and many 
had to drive some distance to attend. Our conclusion Is that dissem- 
ination meetings for school personnel should be scheduled during the 
work day if at all possible or on Saturday should It prove not to be 
a hardship. The more the meeting area differs from the usual school 
environment, the better one Is able to create a more relaxed atmos- . 
phere. The attitudes, perceptions and motivations of people are very 
much tied to the settings they are in. It can be helpful in order for 
learning, and more especially for relearning, to take place that the 
participants be In or have the feeling of being In a different setting. 
One of the problems of inducing change Is to "unfreeze" the target of 
change; the more similar the environment In which the change- Inducing 
efforts are made Is to the usual working environment, the more frozen 
the participants may remain. 

In short, we are suggesting that the setting of the training or 
retraining experience can facilitate or hinder the learning, that It 
is important to get people out of their usual routine; otherwise only 
"standard" messages will tend to be received. 
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Pacing and Sat 

It Is important that the participants be clear about each point 
at ail timefi. We observed that some participants asked for clarifi- 
cation about our objectives midway through or at the end of the act- 
ivities. Clearly, although we had tried to emphasize the point that 
our objective was utilization, they had not heard the message. It 
would seem that many were not listening with their "utilization" ear. 

The point Is that no message can be assumed to have been received 
and understood. When it is Important that the participants have a 
particular set when hearing a message", a check should be built into 
the activity to determine whether he does, Indeed, have that set. The 
participant should be clear about the overall session objectives, the 
Justification for them, and the place of each Intermediate step in the 
process of attaining these objectives. Every transition point, re- 
quiring a change of set, should be emphasized and doublechecked. Once 
the activity gets ahead of the participant, his learning becomes inef- 
fective. Checks must be built Into the ongoing process to Insure that 
his attention is appropriately fixed at all times. Checklists giving 
guides to the details of the activity would be one aid. Each parti- 
cipant would be asked to check off each step as It Is accomplished on 
his own personal list, much as one checks off his completed steps In 
putting together something like a do-it-yourself hi-fi set. This tech- 
nique by itself, however, would be insufficient. There needs to be a 
• check on the participants' understanding (or accomplishments) that gets 
communicated to those leading the group. Group leaders should also 
have a feeling for whether those Involved are clear about what Is to 
come . 

The second, but related, Issue concerns the pacing of Information. 
There are two aspects to be considered; the total number of separate 
sets of ideas, and the rate at which they are presented. - Our findings 
were presented within the context of how to diagnose a problem within 
the school system. We suspect the participants were not always sure 
whether to attend primarily to the research content being presented 
or to the structural process of the problem diagnosis. We noted that 
as they became involved In the findings and their interpretation, they 
would forget questions they had about the diagnostic process and vice 
versa. We now feel that the two sets of Ideas should have been pre- 
sented separately so that each would have been clearer and so that 
better feedback to the leader about what was Incompletely understood 
could have been obtained. 

The rate of the input of information should be paeed so that each 
significant point In the process is seen and experienced as a unit. 

In addition, there should be built In feedback checks to ensure that 
it has been "fixed" in its desired form. One technique would be to 
have participants paired off and asked to compare their responses to 
prepared stimulus questions. Their answers would reveal to themselves 
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and their leaders whether they were on the right track. 

We are proposing then, that the effectiveness of Inputs, whether 
designed to create a set or to communicate a point, be ascertained 
by built in checks rather than by one's assuming that they have been 
received 



Process Checking 



Almost any kind of major program Innovation will require such 
changes In attitudes and behavTor that It will Involve the participants 
in painful experiences. The format of procedures can be designed to 
minimize them but they will still occur. It Is highly uniikely that 
experienced people can be trained without their encountering often 
considerable tension. The usual way of responding to evidences of 
discomfort is to try and reassure the sufferer. However, the con- 
sequences of this Is usually to increase the feelings or to give rise 
to added ones. Telling an anxious person not to be anxious usually 
only increases the tension surrounding the anxiety issue. Too probing 
an inquiry Into feelings of discomfort can set off complicating feel- 
ings about being manipulated and similar mechanisms. Once a group 
starts down this road, it is very difficult to get back to the task 
at hand in a productive manner. 

This does not mean, however, that no process' checkl ng should be 
done; some must be, but it does suggest that it must be handled very 
delicately. Techniques for handling such process Issues must be part 
of the training materials available to those with the responsibility 
for handling the inservice training for the new program. We feel that 
an effective strategy is that all Inquiry questions should be directly 
task related. Example ; "How do you feel" questions must be avoided. 
Instead , one can he attentive to verbal or non-verbal cues suggesting 
restlessness, Inattentiveness, fatigue, etc. It can then be pointed 
out that these behaviors have been observed, and a question can be 
raised concerning whether it is the hour, whether the Inputs are pro- 
ceeding too rapidly, whether something has been skipped, or whether 
something has not been made clear. Once the issue has been raised in 
such a context, then the participants might be asked how they see the 
current situation. 

It is best to keep all discussion at the content and events level 
because general process inquiry will tend to generate considerable anx- 
iety which not only is very difficult to deal with constructively, but 
which will also take the group into areas having nothing to do with the 
content problems. The overall orientation of the package of dissemin- 
ation materials should be an invitation to do task-oriented work, not 
process work. Therefore, all techniques built in for the leader of 
the training sessions should focus on task, not process Issues. Pro- 
cess cues should be provided so that the leader can spot them in appar- 
ent instances of inhibition of the group in doing work. 
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